l82    THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF    EDUCATION

In so fax as a boy has striven with all his might to see
through the difficulties of a problem and has worked
tenaciously until he has overcome them, to that degree he
can tackle his next difficulty more easily. The badly
educated is he who has had so much done for him, some-
times by earnest teachers who give more help than they
should, that he has never learnt to teach himself or to see
himself through a difficult situation.

Lack of Concentration

(i) To force attention, in other words, to concentrate
on an object "in which one is uninterested is only possible
for a very short period, and if a dominant interest is claim-
ing attention it is almost impossible. Fear of a teacher's
anger may keep a child working at a distasteful subject
for a time, but he will not work with the absorbed effort
of the boy who wishes to learn.

Thus to a very great extent the training in concentration
is the problem of giving people strong interests in achieving
certain results and consequently a matter of general edu-
cation rather than of training the will. Granted that we
are sufficiently interested in our task, concentrated effort
follows.

Nevertheless, the volitional habit of giving undivided
attention to the subject in hand can and should be en-
couraged, and the methods by which a child is taught can
undoubtedly help or hinder its formation.

In the first place, class-teaching must not take such a
large part in the school day that there is not ample oppor-
tunity for every child to work at his own rate. If quick
children have to wait for the slower, their minds wander
from the subject in hand, while the slow children give up
the struggle and often settle down to that lazy mental
drifting, when one thought leads to another and away from
the first.

The rate at which one works is to a great extent innate